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me $ she was looking for a flat, a villa, and I don't know
what else in which to install herself.
My first instinct was to be brutal and tell her the truth.
Then I thought: " What's the good ? There are enough
people scared already. Let us respect this person's peace
of mind."
Uneasiness hovered above every head, but it was only
a few who could discern it clearly.
The mental agony came less from the progress of the
enemy invasion than from what General Weygand had
resolved upon, after having patiently established the main
heads of his work some days befoie. Naturally, he had
said nothing of it to Mr. Churchill at the meeting of the
Supreme War Council which he had just attended. He
suffered his press bureau to allow some military critic,
whose confidence was only equalled by his mediocrity, to
write as though the general had secretly confided to him
all that was in the background as well as in the foreground
of his mind.
" A moment will come, I solemnly assure all those who
follow my commentaries, when General Weygand, having
obtained equality of resources, or perhaps slightly more
than that, will order our troops to turn about and hustle
the enemy back/'
The general set off for the Council of Ministers, where
he was going to engage in a violent assault. In a pre-
liminary Council the day before he had cleared himself
of responsibility.
He did not lose himself in oratorical precautions. He
had made and made again a sketch of the military position
that was as black as, and perhaps blacker than, the reality.
It was not a defeat, it was a rout, it was collapse, complete
and relentless.
" I have saved honour. I am no longer in a position to
stem the enemy's advance." He asserted that the soldiers
were not fighting any more, that they were throwing away
their arms and running away, that mutinies were to be